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A GRAND INCONSISTENCY ; 


OR, FOOD TO IRELAND, AND DEATH TO MEXICO. 


ic. THe contrast between our kindness to Ireland, and our malice to 
‘ Mexico, is a startling commentary on the real savageism of war, 
’ and the strange violence which it does to the spontaneous, unper- 
verted dictates of our nature. Towards the former, we act our- 
selves; while towards the latter, we put on the tiger to execute the 
bloody, vindictive behests of war. God forbid we should under- 
value the generosity of our people to their famishing “brethren in 
the green isle ; but we cannot refrain from holding it up as a mir- 
ror to reflect the grim and ghastly features of war, as a very demon 
revelling in crime, and blood, and tears. 

Our war in Mexico, and the famine in Ireland, have put us before 
the world in an attitude of the most glaring inconsistency. We 
have been trying, on one hand, to kill men, and, on the other, to 
save them. We have given, in all, several hundred thousand dol- 
lars to arrest starvation and death on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
while we have been squandering from our national treasury scores 
on scores of millions to slay or make wretched the sons and daugh- 
ters of Mexico, to bombard and sack her cities, burn her villages, 
and lay waste her harvest-fields. Congress voted two of our public 
ships to transport food for the famishing in Ireland and Scotland ; 
while the Executive despatches nearly all the rest to carry death 
and devastation along the coasts of Mexico. The tale of Ireland’s 
woes has touched a chord of sympathy through the nation, and 
prompted us to weep and pray for her perishing sons and daughters ; 
while every report of death or suffering from Mexico, of a city cap- 
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iured, or a victory won, at a loss to her of hundreds or thousands of 
lives, is hastened from city to city by our lightning couriers, eagerly 
announced in our papers as glorious news! and made a matter 
of national rejoicing, of devout thanksgiving to the Father of all ! 

Strange, revolting inconsistency! And how can we account for 
such alternation or conjunction of hatred with love, of malice with 
benevolence, of the demon with the angel? It is attributable to 
the brutalizing, demonizing influence of war; a custom which be- 
longs not so much to this age, as to that of a by-gone barbarism. 
It is a foul, most loathsome excrescence, left by other times on the 
bosom of a semi-christian civilization. It is hardly a part of our 
present character, but a piece of the exuvie of an almost obsolete 
barbarism still clinging to us in shreds. The mere civilization of 
this age, to say nothing of its Christianity, has in fact outgrown 
the brutality and demonism of war. We keep the name; but most 
of the reality is effaced from our personal, individual character. In 
response to poor Ireland begging for bread, we act ourselves, as 
civilized, Christian men; but, when the demon-voice of war, that 
hoary devil descended to us from past ages of barbarism and blood, 
calls us to fight our republican neighbors, to hate those whom we 
should love, to kill those whom we ought to save, to overwhelm with 
all sorts of misery a people whom we should ever strive to make 
prosperous and happy, then we put on a character not strictly our 
own as individuals, and gird ourselves for a work, against which, all 
our better feelings, if allowed to speak out, would protest aloud, as 
an outrage upon our nature. 

This inconsistency, however, is no new thing; and, I remember 
a case so much in point, I cannot refrain from quoting the sub- 
stance of it. It was an incident connected with the destruction of 
the Turkish fleet in the bay of Navarino nearly thirty years ago. 

After the firing had ceased, the English Admiral, Sir Edward 
Codrington, sent a lieutenant to offer any medical assistance that 
might be wanted. The only physician on board the ship to which 
he went, was the first man killed in the action; and, as the dead 
had not been thrown overboard, nor the wounded removed to the 
cock-pit, the decks presented a most horrible scene of gore and 
mangled bodies. Some dozen Turkish officers sat in the cabin 
upon their crimsoned ottomans, alternately sipping their coffee, and 
smoking their pipes. They ordered ottomans and coffee for the 
lieutenant ; but he declined them, saying, ‘‘I come, with the Ad- 
miral’s compliments, to offer assistance.” ‘‘ We need none,” cool- 
ly replied the Turk. ‘‘ But shall not our surgeons attend to your 
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wounded?” ‘No,” answered the Turk with perfect sang-froid, 
‘‘ wounded men want no assistance; they'll die soon.” 

Baffled in this mission of mercy, the lieutenant returned, and re- 
ported its failure to the Admiral, when Sir Edward sent him back 
to bring with him, if possible, the Turkish Secretary. The lieu- 
tenant went, and brought him and several others to the Admiral ; 
and, after being closeted with the Secretary for a long time, Sir Ed- 
ward ordered the same lieutenant to take him and his companions 
ashore. On their way, they came near the wreck of a mast, on 
which some score of wounded or exhausted Turks were endeavor- 
ing to save themselves. ‘“‘ Those poor fellows,” said the lieutenant 
anxiously, ‘‘ I must certainly rescue.” ‘ Poh!” retorted the Turk, 
‘never mind them; they are only common soldiers, and will soon 
die, if you’ll let them alone.” ‘‘I can’t let them alone,” said the 
lieutenant ; ‘‘I must save them, if possible; and if I don’t try, I 
should disgrace the service.” So he pulled for the rescue of the 
poor wretches; and when they were all carefully stowed away in the 
bottom of the boat, the Turk, after a short pause, burst into a 
fit of immoderate laughter. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” cried the lieu- 
tenant. “Laugh! Good Heavens! what is here to laugh at?” 
“Laugh!” retorted the Turk in bitter sarcasm, “laugh! by Al- 
lah! you English are a queer people. Why, yesterday, while we 
were quietly drinking our coffee, you came, and knocked our ships 
to pieces, and killed or mangled all our men, till our fleet is one 
vast slaughter-house ; but, this morning, you pretend to be so hu- 
mane you cannot pass a score of wounded soldiers without taking 
all this trouble to save these few victims of your own cruelty ! ” 

This illustration may suffice for the present; but not a few akin 
to it have already occurred in the progress of our war with Mexico, 
and, from these and others likely to arise, we may furnish stil] fur- 
ther commentaries on the bloody and barbarous inconsistencies of 
war. Indeed, there is hardly a point in the whole custom, that does 
not find its counterpart in our present conflict; and it would be 
alike instructive and amusing to go through all the details of its his- 
tory, and learn from it what war really is—a compound of suicidal 
folly, crimes and woes, a contradiction of common sense and com- 
mon honesty, a foul stigma alike upon the Christianity and civiliza- 
tion of the age. We have no disposition to exhaust our indigna- 
tion upon the present war; for, bad as it confessedly is, it is no 
worse than half the wars waged even by nations reputedly Chris- 
tian, and may well be put by the side of that by France, in Algeria, 
and those by England, in China and Hindostan. 
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A FOURTH CHAPTER ON THE MEXICAN WAR. 


We resume this mournful tale, and give still another chapter in these 
Chronicles of Blood. We could scarcely have believed, when we began 
these sketches, that they would have grown to such length; but, having 
once started, we shall push on through the bloody and heart-rending de- 
tails. We wish to preserve an authentic record of them, and hope our 
readers will endure the narrative as well as they can. 


A Specimen or THE War-Spirit.—* When Lieut Crittenden, during 
the battle of Buena Vista, was sent by Gen. Taylor,” says the N. Orleans 
Bulletin, “ with a flag to a detached body of 1000 to 1500 Mexicans, that 
were being cut to pieces by our fire, Col. May was on the eve of charging 
them with his dragoons; but, as Lieut. C. was passing with his white flag 
displayed, May rode out and crossed his path to inquire the object of his 
mission. ‘I am going to tell those fellows to surrender, in order to save 
their lives.—‘ Wait till I have charged them.’—‘Impossible; the old 
man has sent me, and I must go.’—‘ But, my good fellow,’ said May en- 
treatingly, ‘for God’s sake just rein up for five minutes, and give us a 
chance at them.’—‘ Would do any thing to oblige you, Colonel; but I 
have the old man’s orders, and there is no help for it.’ And he gave rein 
to his horse, while the Colone! returned to the head of his regiment in the 
worst of all possible humors against the things called flags of truce.” 


And this spirit of cold-blooded murder, the spirit of a savage and a fiend, 
has gone the circuit of political papers, as a fine, an admirable specimen of 
the spirit of our troops! What barbarity, what blood-thirstiness, what de- 
moniacal delight in the misery of others! And it was the strange influence 
of war that thus turned the man into a seeming monster; for we conceive 
it quite possible he might, aside from this influence, have been humane and 
even virtuous. 


“Much surprise has been expressed at the trifling losses our forces have 
met in all the battles with the Mexicans, compared with the losses sus- 
tained by the enemy. A letter from an Arkansas officer who was in the 
battle of Buena Vista, gives one explanation of it. The letter says—‘The 
Mexicans tumbled on every side. I saw them struck down with sabres, 
and trampled beneath our horses’ feet. I saw them beg with uplifted 
hands for mercy ; but it was remembered those very hands had driven their 
lances into the hearts of our countrymen.’ And not only in the heat and 
fury of the battle, was no quarter given, but even in their flight the Mexi- 
cans were mowed down by hundreds. Such is the privilege of war; a 
privilege sanctioned by custom, and even eulogized by persons not natu- 
rally of a cruel temperament.” | 


MORE BATTLE SKETCHES. 


Monterey.—* After the battle of Monterey,” says a correspondent of a 
paper in Portland, Me., “ soldiers were scattered over the ground, the dead 
and the dying mingled together. Some nearly dead from wounds, and the 
loss of blood, parched with thirst, with none to wet their burning lips, their 
wounds filled with maggots, and the vultures pecking out their eyes in 
their expiring moments! Some moaning with hunger, thirst and anguish, 
with broken jaws, and shattered limbs; and some, with an eye hanging 
from its socket, were raving in delirium, and dying while the most horrid 
curses were invoked on the souls of their enemies. Oh, the horrors of 
war! If some of our people, who support these horrid murders, and who 
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run so eagerly after papers that contain the accounts of them, and feed so 
greedily and deliciously on these accounts, could see their own brothers or 
sons stretched out on the field of battle, covered with maggots, and the 
vultures feeding on their eyes in the last agonies of death, it appears to 
me, the sight would bring them to their senses, that they might see their 
own guiltiness in giving their influence in favor of the war.” 


Buena Vista.—“ At one time during the fight,” says an eye-witness wri- 
ting from Saltillo in high praise of our troops, “ we returned over the 
ground on which was made our first charge. We there saw the mangled 
bodies of our fallen comrades; and, although animated by the excitement 
of the fierce contest which was just then renewed, yet I think there was not 
a heart among us which did not for a moment cease to beat on beholding 
that horrible scene. But for his straw hat, and a few other articles of 
clothing which the ruffians had left on him, I should have failed to recognize 
the body of young Eggleston. He was shot, stabbed, and otherwise abused. 
This was, indeed, the fate of all whomI saw. Lieut. Moore, and a man 
named Couch, of our company, were the only persons whose bodies I easily 
recognized. 

“ After the battle, I rode over the whole field. Parties were engaged in 
burying the dead; but there were still hundreds of bodies lying stiff and 
cold, with no covering save the scanty remnant of ae which the rob- 
bers of the dead found too valueless to take from them. I saw the human 
body pierced in every place. I saw expressed in the faces of the dead al- 
most every expression and feeling. Some seemed to have died execrating 
their enemies, and cursing them with their last breath; others had the most 
placid and resigned expression and feeling. Some seemed to have died 
defending their lives bravely to the last, while others evidently used their 
last words in supplicating for mercy. Here lay youth and mature age 
calmly reposing in untimely death. 

“ Among the hundreds of the dead whom I saw there,I was much 
touched by the appearance of the corpse of a Mexican boy, whose age, I 
should think, could not have exceeded fifteen years. <A bullet had struck 
him full through the breast, and must have occasioned almost instant death. 
He was lying on his back, his face slightly inclined to one side, and, al- 
though cold, yet beaming with a bright and sunny smile, which eloquently 
told the spectator that he had fallen with his face to his country’s foe. 

“Saltillo is one vast hospital. Besides our own wounded, (four or five 
hundred in number,) Gen. T'aylor has collected all the wounded Mexicans 
who were left by their army, and put them in hospital. It is most disgust- 
ing to visit one of those places. All the Mexicans are badly wounded ; for 
ey that were_slightly wounded, went off. They are dying every hour in 

e day.” 


“We are now encamped,” says another, “ upon the battle-ground, (Buena 
Vista,) and are fortifying it. The place is very disagreeable, as the Mexi- 
can dead are but half-buried. Any where upon the field you can see their 
arms and feet, and, in many instances, their noses and chins, sticking out 
of the earth, which has been very sparsely thrown over them.” 


A Preacher killed in battle !—-“ Among those killed at Buena Vista,” says 
the St. Louis Republican, “was Mr. Rountree of Illinois, whose attach- 
ment to the army occurred under very singular circumstances. He was a 
preacher, of the Baptist persuasion. (Probably one of the irregular Bap- 
tists at the West.) At the commencement of the war, three persons of the 
same name volunteered, and went to the place of rendezvous at Albany. 
Two of them were near relatives, and the third his son, who went along, 
seemingly to take care of the other boys. When examined, it was found 
that the son was excluded by the regulations of the army, having lost the 
fore-finger of his right hand. It then became a question who should sup- 
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ply his place, and the care over the two young men. This was soon de- 
cided. Mr. Rountree stepped forward, and enrolled himself among the 
volunteers, did duty throughout the campaign, and was killed on the bat- 
tle-field.” 


Cerro Gordo.—“ From the foot of Cerro Gordo to Santa Anna’s hacien- 
da, the road was lined with dead Mexicans and horses. At or near the 
Rancho, where General Twiggs overtook the retreating enemy, they lay 
thick around ; and a more horrid scene it would be difficult to picture. Mex- 
icans lay dead in every direction; some resting up against trees, others 
with legs and arms extended, and occasionally a lancer lying with his arm 
upon the charger that received his death-wound from the same volley that 
ended the career of his rider. Some of the prisoners, passing through, 
would occasionally halt to view the features of the deceased, and then, 
mending their gait, regain their place by the side of those who were more 
fortunate in the flight. 

Our loss in killed and wounded in the battle of Cerro Gordo will not 
fall short of 500. The proportion of officers killed and wounded is less 
than in our previous battles. The Mexican loss was about as great as our 
own. ‘They lost, however, besides Gen. Vasquez, three field officers,—one 
of whom was a brother of Gen. La Vega. Many of the Mexican wounded 
would die of their wounds, though they were attended not only by their 
own, but also by our surgeons. ‘There was a great contrast, which illus- 
trates the superior fortitude of the American character and constitution, 
between the bearing and conduct of the Mexican wounded and our own. 
The Mexicans seemed to be utterly prostrated by the slightest wounds, 
and evinced their despair and weakness by loud lamentations, by crossing 
their breasts, and weeping like children. The Americans, on the other 
hand, bore their sufferings with fortitude ; and, with scarcely any demon- 
stration of pain or sorrow, they submitted to the most painful surgical 
operations without complaining, and indeed, appeared to feel pride in the 
consciousness of having given proof of their devotion to the honor and 
flag of our Republic. Capt. Hughes relates that, as he was approaching 
our hospital, he met three privates of the Mounted Riflemen, who had just 
had their right arms amputated, and were quietly walking along, whistling 
and chattering, as if nothing had happened. Capt. Mason, a gallant Virgin- 
ian, the son of the lamanted Gen. Mason who fell in a duel some years 
ago, had his Jeg carried off by a cannon ball. Shortly after undergoing 
amputation, this brave officer received his friends with great cheerfulness, 
and indulged in many a lively jest over his mishap.” 


“ Yesterday,” says another, “I left the encampment near Cerro Gordo 
simultaneously with the thousands of Mexican prisoners who had been re- 
leased on parole, and who were wending their way to their different 
homes, or to some place from whence they may again be forced to take up 
arms against us. I believe their line, extended as it was along the road, was 
full five miles in length. The Guarda Nacionale was the only corps that 
maintained any order in their march, the residue trugding along as best 
they could, and in most admirable disorder. 

We rode over the road on which they marched with great difficulty, 
turning our horses’ heads twenty different ways in the space of half an 
hour, to avoid riding them down. They were less sad than men under 
similar circumstances would generally be. This was in the early part of 
the march. ‘Towards sunset, when they had measured eighteen or twenty 
miles of their journey, most of them in their bare feet, the effects of the 
fatigue of the day told sensibly upon them. I felt much interested in the 
numerous camp women, those devoted creatures who follow them through 
good and evil; and it grieved me to see them, worn down with fatigue, 
moving at a snail’s pace, their heavy burdens almost weighing them to the 
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earth. These women, like the Indians, are the slaves of men, a slavery 
they submit to under the all-powerful influence of affection. In addition 
to their bedding and wearing apparel, they pack upon their backs the food 
and the utensils to cook it in; and, worn out as they are by the toils of 
the day, whilst their husband or lover sleeps, they prepare his repast.” 


SKETCHES OF A SIEGE. 


The siege and bombardment of Vera Cruz by Gen. Scott, have been 
given to the public in minute detail as a glorious affair. We will not de- 
scribe anew the horrid process of throwing into that walled city more than 
two hundred tons of shot and bombs; a shower of hail rained down for 
three days and nights in succession upon women and children, the aged 
and the sick, until the inhabitants, overwhelmed with suffering and ruin, 
forced their rulers to surrender. We quote only a few statements from 
eye-witnesses of the terrible results. 

“It is impossible,” says one, writing to the New Orleans Picayune, “ to 
get at the loss of the Mexicans by the bombardment; yet it is certain that 
women, children and non-combatants have suffered the most. Hardly a 
building south of the Plaza Grande but is either burnt, torn in pieces, or 
much injured, and the streets are filled with rubbish and fragments. The 
National Palace, which is on the Plaza, and near the outer range of our 
mortars, had five shells burst within it, one of which killed a woman and 
two children lying asleep in the kitchen. The Cathedral, on an opposite 
side of the Plaza, was also somewhat injured, but the churches south of 
it, and near our mortars, suffered the most. I write this letter in a 
house which must have been hot enough during the bombardment, for the 
signs of shell are all around me. The residence of our former consul, 
Mr. Hargous, was struck twice. One of the shells came through the roof, 
lodged at the foot of a bed which a gentleman had just left, and complete- 
ly demolished every thing in the room, and the furniture was of the most 
costly description. One of the inmates describes the explosion as tremen- 
dous, the house shook in all its parts as with an earthquake, and his first 
impression was, that every thing in it had been rent into fragments. 
Probably years will elapse, before Vera Cruz is in the situation in which 
the siege found it.” 

“T was,” writes another, “in the Governor’s palace, a very fine building, 
occupying one side of the Plaza, in which General Scott had his head- 
quarters, and was looking into a very handsome room, where it was evi- 
dent a shell had struck, when a Mexican gentleman came up, and offered 
to show me over the house. I followed him; and directly we came to 
what had evidently been a superb room, but then almost entirely torn to 
pieces. He pointed toa place beside the door which was blown out. 
‘There, said he, ‘sat a lady and her two children; they were all killed 
by the shell which has wrought the injury you see.’ ” 

“T rode to the town,” says a third eye-witness, “to see what effect our 
shells and shot had on it. I was prepared to see much destruction, but 
was perfectly amazed. The town is, on the southwest side, almost de- 
stroyed. The navy battery, six guns, three thirty-two pounders, and three 
sixty-four pounders, Paixhan guns, at times throwing shells, and at others 
solid shot, did immense execution; also a twenty-four pound battery, 
worked by the army; but the citizens of Vera Cruz say the bombs did 
the most injury. 

They would fall on the houses, the weight carrying them through from 
roof to cellar, (in proportion to the strength of the floor,) and then burst, 
opening the houses from top to bottom, and killing all within. Thousands 
had left the town, or the casualties, as regards life, would have been im- 
mense. As it was, the women and children suffered most. The loss of 
soldiers was comparatively small; they kept themselves in the northern 
part of the town. 
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“One reason of the Mexicans for giving up is, theyfeared a revoltof the 
troops. The suburbs, where the greater part of their wives lived, was 
completely destroyed; and they begged their husbands to giveup, and save 
their families from destruction. Many of the officers at night crawled up 
close to the walls to hear, and represented the screeching, crying and lament 
of the women, children and wounded, as being dreadful. Poor creatures! 
they must have suffered severely.” 

“The French families in the city,” says a writer to the Alton Telegraph, 
“were the greatest sufferers. I heard a great many heart-rending tales, 
which were told by the survivors with breaking hearts; but I have neither 
the inclination nor the time to repeat them. One, however, I will name. 
A French family were quietly seated in their parlor, the evening previous 
to the hoisting of the white flag, when a shell from one of our mortars pene- 
trated the building, and exploded im the room, killing the mother and four 
children, and wounding the residue. Another shell struck the Charity 
Hospital, penetrated the roof, bursting in the room where the sick inmates 
were lying, and killed twenty-three. Thus rushed into eternity, in the 
twinkling of an eye, not only the invalid, but the innocent and unoffend- 
ing. Such are a few of the horrors and fearful calamities that have marked 
the progress of this siege and capture.” 

Sketches still more graphic and heart-rending are given in the Adver- 
tiser, Auburn, N. Y.,from E.C. Hine. “ After penetrating some distance,” 
he says, “I paused and looked around me. Save our little party, not an 
American was to be seen; we were literally alone in an enemy’s city. We 
were the first of our countrymen who had entered Vera Cruz. I know not 
what came over me—whether it was the spirit of adventure, or a wild and 
inexcusable recklessness, or both—I suddenly left my party to take care of 
themselves, and, turning a corner, proceeded entirely alone through the wind- 
ing and half-deserted streets. ‘The secret dread which I had experienced 
on first passing the gateway, was gone; and I went rambling over the whole 
town, solitary and unarmed. On I went, where the buildings, torn in pieces, 
the pavements blown up, and the pieces of bomb-shells lying about, told 
the effect of these dreadful missiles, and where the black jalousies, over- 
hanging the thoroughfare, presented an excellent lurking-place for the as- 
sassin. 

Never had I beheld such destruction of property. Scarcely a house did 
I pass that did not show some great rent made by the bursting of our 
bomb-shells. At almost every house at which I paused to examine the de- 
struction occasioned by these dreadful messengers of death, some one of 
the family, if the house did not happen to be deserted, would come to the 
door, and, inviting me to enter, point out their property destroyed, and, 
with a pitiful sigh, exclaim, “ La bomba!—la bomba!” (the bomb !—the 
bomb!) My heart ached for the poor creatures. 

During my peregrinations, I came te a lofty and noble mansion, in which 
a terrible bomb-shell had exploded, and laid the whole front of tho house 
inruins. While l was examining the awful havoc created, a beautiful 
girl of some seventeen came to the door, and invited me into the house. 
She pointed to the furniture of the mansion torn into fragments, and the 
piles of rubbish lying around, and informed me, with her beautiful eyes 
full of tears, that the bomb had destroyed her father, mother, brother, and 
two little sisters, and that she was now left in the world alone! O war! 
war! who can tell thy,norrors! 

During the afternoon I visited the hospital. Here lay, upon truckle 
beds, the mangled creatures who had been wounded during the bombard- 
ment. In one corner was a poor, decrepit, bed-ridden woman, her head 
white with the sorrows of seventy years. One of her withered arms had 
been blown off by a fragment of a shell. In another place might be seen 
mangled creatures of both sexes, bruised and disfigured by the falling of 
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their houses and bursting of the shells. On the stone floor lay a little 
child in a complete state of nudity, with one of its poor legs cut off just 
above the knee! The apartment was filled with flies, that seemed to de- 
light in the agonies of the miserable creatures over whom they hovered ; 
and the moans were heart-rending. 

I went about from cot to cot, and attempted to condole with the sufferers, 
by whom I was invariably greeted with a kind smile. Not even this abode 
of wretchedness had been exempt from the cursed scourge of war! A 
bomb-shell had descended through the roof, and, after landing on the floor, 
exploded, sending some twenty already mangled wretches to the ‘sleep 
that knows no waking.’” 

“ We are yet ignorant,” says a Mexican paper, “of the exact number of 
the killed and wounded, but by the best dates we have obtained, estimate 
both at not less than one thousand persons. ‘The damage done to dwellings 
and edifices is five or six million dollars, which cannot be repaired for many 
years.” 

Here are some of the results of this war, the glorious triumphs for which 
our national and state legislatures have, in pompous phrase, returned 
thanks to the agents in this work of blood, for which our newspapers have 
glowed all over with flaming capitals, and New York, Philadelphia, and 
other places, have been illuminated in a kind of exultation that would have 
been quite to the taste of a savage, and, doubtless, woke in hell responsive 
throbs and shouts of joy! If there is any thing worse in which either 
savages or fiends delight, we should like to know it, and would chronicle it 
for a world-wide wonder. 


Verdict of a fair mind.—There is a mode of reasoning upon war which 
it is extremely difficult for an unsophisticated mind to appreciate. Ameri- 
can gentlemen, husbands and fathers, send an army to collect a debt from 
some Mexican chieftains by bombarding Vera Cruz. By day and by night 
the awful storm of bomb-shells is rained down upon the devoted city. 
Christian (?) gentlemen guide these guns, and kindle these fires of hell. 
Mothers and daughters fly shrieking through the streets, and their mangled 
limbs are buried beneath the ruins of their dwellings. ‘These shells explode 
in infant nurseries, by the bedside of languishing disease, in parlors of 
refinement and piety. Ladies have limb torn from limb by the balls which 
American gentlemen (?) fire. A large party of ladies, in the terror of that 
awful bombardment, fly to the cellar of one of the most costly stone man- 
sions, hoping there to find refuge from these engines of destruction which 
have demolished many of their dwellings, and by a bloody death bereaved 
them of many of their dearest friends. The thunders of the bombardment, 
the crash of the explosions of bomb-shells, the shrieks of the dying, pierce 
the darkness of the cellar, and excite to a frenzy of terror the trembling 
females there. A shell falls upon the roof of the house, descends into the 
cellar, and explodes; and the limbs of these mothers and maidens, mangled 
and gory, are driven into the walls. And this is honorable warfare ; this 
is Christian warfare ; and the result of such scenes is the subject for civic 
rejoicing, bonfires and illuminations. And respectable men, humane men, 
men who sit at the table of Jesus Christ as his disciples, who publish papers 
to guide the world to Christian feelings and practices, consider this a very 
suitable way of collecting debts. Surely man is a very strange animal. 
It is strange, very strange, that a humane man can, at this period of the 
world, throw such terrible missiles into a thronged city, and sleep at night, 
feeling that he has done well, while at the same time conscience is so 
tender that other atrocities of war, incomparably less dreadful, are deemed 
barbarous. Many will deem it difficult to condemn the shooting of the 
prisoners at Jaffa by Bonaparte, and the destruction of Fanning’s company 
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by order of an officer of Santa Anna, while they do not condemn the bom- 
bardment of Vera Cruz.—Jonn 8S. C. ABBor. 


Treatment and Feelings of our Soldiers in this War.—“I am heartily 
sick,” says one belonging to the regiment that went from Boston, “ of the 
life of a soldier. Our situation here in garrison is much better than it 
would be if we were on the march; but still, I do not at all relish it. My 
visions of glory, and honor, etc., have all disappeared, and in place of them 
I see nothing but the stern realities of salt pork and hard biscuit, hunger, 
thirst, fatigue, and the diseases incident to men from the Northern States 
living in a tropical climate. I have much to say respecting the treatment 
we have received, and many other wom connected with the company; but 
I understand that letters coming from the seat of war are opened and read 
by the Post Office Department, and if I was to give free utterance to my 
indignation, I might be subjected to a trial by court martial. When once 
free from my present situation, I will let you know how we have been de- 
ceived. I never thought that, in assuming the garments of a soldier, I 
should be obliged to forget that I was born with the feelings of a man. Yet 
such is the case. I wish this cursed war would end, that I and every one 
here could go to our homes.” 


SACRIFICE OF LIFE IN THIS WAR. 


We have not yet attempted to reckon the number of its victims; but it 
1s said we have killed and wounded not less than 10,000 Mexican soldiers, 
and that our own loss is 3010—a very low estimate,—and that the climate, 
hardship and exposure have destroyed 2500 more—also very low,—or 5510 
in all. A Washington letter-writer thus sums up our own losses :— 


In operations around Matamoras, killed and wounded, . . 500 
Re, 6 + 5 oo om 8 8 ft 8m om 6 me 8 oe 
ne .  . 5 SA Ea 5 6 6 ue ce pe hee ee 
In incidental skirmishing within the line of Taylur’s operations, 200 
In the operations in New Mexico, killed and wounded, . . 200 
De, o ) «a ke SC a A. cok 8 eS fe 
At Vera Cruz and neighborhood, ......... 50 
At Alvarado, in the attack of Com. Conner, say .... 10 
In the attack of Capt. Hunter, a. 6 6 e Se. on oe 
At Cerro Gordo, including the march there,. . . . . . SUO 
Died of the climate, . A .. es +< +. + 7 ae 


Total, 5510 


These items are far enough from giving the sum total of our losses in 
this war. Of the 50,000 troops first called for, and the tens of thousands 
since, we doubt whether one half of the whole will ever see their homes. 
Do you ask where are they ? The battle-field and the hospital, their hard- 
ships, exposures and diseases, the malaria of the country, their own suicidal 
vices, and their frequent bloody rencontres among themselves, as well as 
with the Mexicans, will give the answer. Well did the Cincinnati Chron- 
icle, months ago, ask—‘ Where are the Volunteers? Col. Baker states that, 
of the Illinois Regiment he took to the field, not one half will return. The 
rest are dea/. Of 2400 Ohioans who left Cincinnati in June, 1846, 900 are 
no longer in their Regiments—dead, or with ruined constitutions! The 
number of dead, dying or lost, will make about the proportion of 40 per 
cent. in one year! Out of 18,000 Volunteers of June and July, 1846, 7000 
are already dead or gone!” 

The Jalapa Star, in its account of the battle of Cerro Gordo, says, ‘ Capt. 
Roberts’ company went into action with 41 officers and men, of whom 
were left dead and wounded on the field. Every officer except himself was 
struck, and Ist Lieut. Ewell was killed. Those left unhurt were unable to 
carry off the wounded.” 
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A Specimen Regiment.—As a general and pretty fair illustration of the 
havoc which this war has made of life among our troops, we quote from 
the New Orleans Delta of May 23, 1847, a sketch of one returned regiment. 

“Just one year ago there passed through our streets as noble and splen- 
did a body of men as ever went forth to battle. They were about nine 
hundred strong. The men were in the vigor of youthful manhood ; and as, 
in perfect order, and with military precision, they paraded through our 
city, the admiration of our people broke forth in loud applause of the gal- 
lant array. This was the first Tennessee regiment under Col. Campbell. 
They left our city fresh from their own happy homes in the mountains, and 
by the river sides in healthful Tennessee, full of hope, ambition and pat- 
riotism; they departed in cheerful spirits, and with impatient ardor, for the 
scene of war. 

Arrived in the hostile country, they were soon involved in all the suffer- 
ings, deprivations, ennui and sickness incident to camp life. Disease made 
fearful havoc in their ranks. Scores returned to their homes, broken down 
in health and spirits, ere they had seen a hostile face. When the dullness 
and miseries of camp life were changed into the stir and excitement of the 
march and the battle-field, this regiment was the foremost in the storm, 
and the first in the havoc and destruction which the enemy poured into our 
ranks in the bloody charge at Monterey. One-third of them lay gaspin 
in death, or under severe wounds on the plains. But those who were le 
were undismayed, and nobly sustained their ground amid the iron tempest 
hurled upon them from the enemy’s covered works. 

Monterey yielded to the irresistible valor of such men. Then ensued a 
long camp life, more dreadful to the soldier than the bloodiest battles. 
Then came long toilsome marches, terminating in no glorious or animating 
results. Then they embarked in Scott’s proud army for the grand affair at 
Vera Cruz. Next we find them in the charge on the formidable batteries 
of the enemy at Cerro Gordo. Again they join their hurras with those of 
the whole over the triumph of our arms. But their service approaches a 
close. Having faithfully served their country, they desire to give way to 
others, and return to the bosoms of their families, where anxious hearts 
have so long pined their perilous absence. 

On Friday last, the whole of this gallant regiment, whose history we 
have thus briefly sketched, arrived in our city. It numbers just three hun- 
dred and fifty, about one-third the force with which it left. And this loss 
it has sustained in a twelve month’s campaign! It has averaged a loss of 
fifty men a month!” 


Expenses or THIS War.—We can hardly guess, at present, what the 
final amount of these will be; but we copy an abstract of the appropria- 
tions made at the last session of Congress, from which it will be seen, that, 
of nearly $58,000,000, all but about ten millions and a half, or more than 
$47,000,000, were directly or indirectly for war purposes :— 


For Civil and Diplomatic expenses of Government, . $4,442,790 87 
For support of the Army and Volunteers,. . . . . 32,178,461 88 
For support of the Navy, . .. .. .. « + « 9,807,958 10 
For support of the P.O. Department, . . . . . . 4,145,400 00 
For support of the Indian Department, . . . . . . 1,364,204 00 
For support of the Military Academy,. . . . . . . 124,906 00 
For building and equipping steamships, . . . . . « 1,000,000 00 
For Revolutionary and other pensions, . . . . . . 1,358,790 00 
For concluding Peace with Mexico, . - . . . . - 3,000,000 00 
For the erection of Light-Houses, . . . . . . ~ + 518,830 00 
Miscellaneous, “9 3 0. 8k dl kw tw we + ORES 
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How War comes to cost so much.—This we see in facts like the following 
from the N. Orleans Bulletin:—‘‘ An intelligent merchant of this city, who 
left Vera Cruz on the 11th inst., informed us, that he learned from undoubt- 
ed authority, that the demurrage of the vessels then at the anchorage, in 
the employ of the United States, was about $5000 per day, or at the rate 
of $150,000 per month, but that during the preceding month, it was at one 
time upwards of $8000 per day, which single item of expense would absorb 
nearly the whole revenue derived from the Tariff, even at the high estimate 
made of the latter by the Union. 

A large portion of this demurrage is incurred most unnecessarily, in 
consequence of the want of proper exertions and arrangements for unload- 
ing and dispatching the vessels. Many vessels are kept at a demurrage of 
60, 80 or 100 dollars per day, with remnants of cargoes on board, which, 
with small exertion, might be promptly landed. This was particularly the 
case with a number of coal vessels, where the demurrage of a few days 
was fully equal to the whole value of the coal remaining on board, and 
where, if it could not be landed, one of the vessels could have received the 
remnants from the others, and these latter might have been dismissed.” 


Tue Domestic Surrenines FROM THIS War.—A Specimen of the Woes 
which it has sent into thousands of Families.—“ It was a few days,” says the 
Pittsburg Commercial Journal, “after the news of Buena Vista—the very 
day that the mail brought the official list of the killed and wounded—we 
were seated in the office, reading over the names with a sad curiosity, seek- 
ing out those with which we were of old familiar. We were sorrowfully 
enough engaged in these thoughts, when a young woman entered the 
office. When we say young, we mean under thirty. She had a small girl 
by the hand—a beautiful little creature, about three years old. Both 
mother and child, (for such no one could doubt to be their relationship who 
observed their features,) were dressed with extreme neatness, though all 
the elegancies of decoration were bestowed upon the child. We just 
looked over the top of the paper to note these particulars, when, having 
been directed to us by the clerk, she came forward to our desk. We 
handed her a chair; and, while we endeavored as well as we could, to 
soothe her very apparent agitation, we were somewhat at a loss to account 
for its existence. 

After a few minutes’ conversation, we discovered the reason in the fact 
that she was a relative of a soldier in Captain 7 





s company of artillery. 
The corps had been engaged, and, we remembered, had suffered severely. 
She had been informed, that the list of killed and wounded had arrived, 
and she had called to hear some intelligence of his fate. She wished us 
to read over the names. 

We again took up the paper, and proceeded to comply with her request. 
We shall never forget the expression of that woman’s features as we read. 
Her agony was terrible. She was not unhandsome; but her face became 
ghastly pale, and her eyes looked unutterable despair, as she fixed them 
upon the child, who was playing with a newspaper, and laughing joyously 
in its heedless innocence. Her lips were colorless, the perspiration started 
on her forehead, and, as she lifted her hand to wipe the large drops away, 
we could see it trembling as though palsied. The presentiment of evil 
had already almost broken her heart, and we knew that the relative must 
be a very near one. She had avoided giving us her name, and, so soon as 
we found the list appallingly long, which comprised the casualties of the 
designated corps, we began to read. We did not know when we should 
reach the fatal name, if at all, and at each individual we looked inquiringly 
into the woman’s face. She said nothing, however, for some time, and we 
began to hope that the name was not down, when we read— 

“ John , sergeant, KILLED.” 
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Such a scream! It was the wail of a broken heart. Only one—and 
then still as death. That cry was ringing in our ears for a month. We 
immediately ran towards her; but she arose from her chair, motioned us 
her thanks, and, without a word, left the office. We had read to her the 
announcement of her husband’s death! We did not do much service in the 
office that day. 

The next morning, happening down on the wharf, we saw the woman 
and her little girl going on board the Cincinnati packet. She recognized 
us, and we spoke to her. She had grown twenty years older in as many 
hours! She informed us that she had resided in New York; that she was 
originally from the West ; and, on his corps being ordered to Mexico, she 
determined to repair to her friends, and await the conclusion of the war. 
She had heard of the battle, and knew that Captain ’3 battery was en- 

ged; and, on her arrival in Pittsburg, she had been directed to the 
Scorn office for further information. She arrived the very morning after 
the receipt of the list of killed and wounded. 

We bade her good bye. She continued her route to her girlhood’s 
home, now desolate, as was all the world to her, and we to our daily 
business, a sadder man indeed. 

The little incident recorded above, was recalled to our mind on Satur- 
day by reading, in a Western paper, the notice of the death of ‘Mrs. 
Sarah ——, widow of John ——, a soldier killed in the battle of Buena 
Vista.’ 

It was our acquaintance ; there could be no mistake. She had grieved 
herself to death for her husband !” 


Here is a specimen of what we have suffered; but how much wider and 
deeper the woes inflicted by this war on the daughters of Mexico! God 
forgive us the agonies we have heaped upon them, or every one of these 
poor widows, and orphans, and mourning sisters, will cry to Heaven, “like 
angels, trumpet-tongued, against the deep damnation” of our savage cru- 
sade against their homes and their happiness. The following effusion from 
the gifted pen of Joun G. Warrier, the Poet of Truth, Humanity and 
Right, gives us some insight into the domestic sufferings which this war 
has been from the first entailing upon Mexico: 





THE ANGELS OF BUENA VISTA. 


A letter writer from Mexico states that at the terrible fight of Buena 
Vista, Mexican women were seen hovering near the field of death, for the 
purpose of giving aid and succor to the wounded. One poor woman was 
surrounded by the maimed and suffering of both armies, ministering to the 
wants of Americans as well as Mexicans, with impartial tenderness. 


Speak and tell us, our Ximena, looking northward far away, 

O’er the camp of the invaders, o’er the Mexican array, 

Who is losing? who is winning ? are they far, or come they near ? 
Look abroad, and tell us, sister, whither rolls the storm we hear. 


“Down the hills of Angostura still the storm of battle rolls ; 

Blood is flowing, men are dying ; God have mercy on their souls!” 
Who is losing ? who is winning ?—“ Over hill and over plain, 

I see but smoke of cannon clouding through the mountain rain.” 


Holy Mother! keep our brothers! Look, Ximena, look once more. 

“ Still I see the fearful whirlwind rolling darkly as before, 

Bearing on in strange confusion, friend and foeman, foot and horse, 

Like some wild and troubled torrent sweeping down its mountain course.” 
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Look forth once more, Ximena! “ Ah! the smoke has rolled away ; 
And I see the Northern rifles gleaming down the ranks of grey. 
Hark! that sudden blast of bugles! there the troop of Minon wheels ; 
There the Northern horses thunder, with the cannon at their heels.” 


‘‘ Jesu, pity! how it thickens! now retreat and now advance! 

Right against the blazing cannon shivers Puebla’s charging lance ! 
Down they go, the brave young riders; horse and foot together fall ; 
Like a ploughshare in its fallow, through them ploughs the Northern ball.” 


Nearer came the storm, and nearer, rolling fast and frightful on: 
Speak, Ximena, speak and tell us, who has lost and who has won. 
“ Alas! alas! I know not; friend and foe together fall ; 

O’er the dying rush the living; pray, my sisters, for them all!” 


“Lo! the wind the smoke is lifting—Blessed Mother, save my brain! 
I can see the wounded crawling slowly out from heaps of slain. 
Now they stagger, blind and bleeding; now they fall, and strive to rise; 
Hasten, sisters, haste and save them, lest they die before our eyes!” 


“Oh my heart’s love! oh my dear one! lay thy poor head on my knee; 
Dost thou know the lips that kiss thee ? Canst thou hear me, canst thou see ? 
Oh my husband, brave and gentle! oh my Bernal, look once more 

On the blessed Cross before thee! Mercy! mercy! all is o’er!” 


Dry thy tears, my poor Ximena; lay thy dear one down to rest; 
Let his hands be meekly folded; lay the Cross upon his breast; 
Let his dirge be sung hereafter, and his funeral masses said ; 
To-day, thou poor bereaved one, the living ask thy aid. 


Close beside her, faintly moaning, fair and young, a soldier lay, 

Torn with shot, and pierced with lances, bleeding slow his life away ; 
But, as tenderly before him the lorn Ximena knelt, 

She saw the Northern eagle shining on his pistol belt. 


With a stifled cry of horror, straight she turned away her head ; 

With a sad and bitter feeling, looked she back upon her dead ; 

But she heard the youth’s low moaning, and his struggling breath of pain, 
And she raised the cooling water to his parching lips again. 


Whispered low the dying soldier, pressed her hand, and faintly smiled ; 
Was that pitying face his mother’s? did she watch beside her child? 
All his stranger words with meaning her woman’s heart supplied ; 
With her kiss upon his forehead, “ Mother!” murmured he, and died ! 


“ A bitter curse upon them, poor boy, who led thee forth, 

From some gentle, sad-eyed mother, weeping lonely in the North!” 
Spake the mournful Mexic woman, as she laid him with her dead, 
And turned to soothe the living, and bind the wounds which bled. 


Look forth once more, Ximena! “ Like a cloud before the wind 
Rolls the battle down the mountains, leaving blood and death behind ; 
Ah! they plead in vain for mercy ; in the dust the wounded strive ; 
Hide your faces, holy angels! oh, thou Christ of God forgive!” 


Sink, O Night, among thy mountains! let thy cool, gray shadows fall ; 
Dying brothers, fighting demons—drop thy curtain over all! 

Through the thickening winter twilight, wide apart the battle rolled ; 
In his sheath the sabre rested, and the cannon’s lips grew cold. 


But the noble Mexic women still their holy task pursued, 

Through that long, dark night of sorrow, worn and faint, and lacking food, 
Over weak and ee-seing | brothers with a tender care they hung, 

And the dying foeman blessed them in a strange and Northern tongue. 
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Not wholly lost, O Father! is this evil world of ours ; 

Upward yet its b!ocJ and ashes, spring afresh the Eden flowers ; 
From its smoking hell of battle, Love and Pity send their prayer, 
And still thy white-winged angels hover dimly in our air! 


HOW THE PEOPLE REGARD THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Extract from a letter addressed from the State of Maine to the N. York 
Evangelist, by Rev. Gro. B. Cuerver, D. D. 


“In the sight of heaven and earth, what a monstrous spectacle we ex- 
hibit! Expending a hundred millions and more, to carry desolation and 
death over the provinces of our neighbors the Mexicans, to murder, starve 
and ruin them, while the people of Ireland are dying for want of the bread 
with which the half of those hundred millions ee have supplied them to 
the full! Taking up so many vessels to send the instruments of fire, 
famine and slaughter, for the destruction of Mexico, that provisions for 
famishing Ireland are absolutely detained for want of ships to send them! 
This war against Mexico, in the midst of God’s mercies to us, is, without 
all doubt, the most damning blot and crime that ever was ours as a nation ; 
a war of unmixed and atrocious iniquity. There is a load of retribution in 
store for the authors of it, which a whole world would tremble to sustain. 

I mean to tell you, in another letter, some of the things which the people 
in the country are saying and thinking about this war. The authors of it 
have reason to tremble ; for it is a war of which not the people are guilty, 
but a few unprincipled, selfish politicians. Some of the people are so 
strong and fervent in their denunciations of the war and its projectors, that 
it is enough to make one tremble at such aspirations for vengeance as al- 
most seem to be going up to heaven. They say they would be thankful to 
God to hear that every individual of our invading forces was swept from 
the country by the Mexicans, and driven into the sea. They say that if a 
foreign nation had invaded us, as we have the Mexicans, we should have 
resisted them as tigers and pirates, and should have risen en masse, and 
made every step a grave, rather than give way tothem. They say that 
they hope yet to see the spirit of Old Spain rising in the same deadly 

erilla resistance which broke the power of Napoleon, and the invasion of 
rance. They say that this invasion of ours against Mexico is more wicked, 
more cruel, more accursed, than that of Napoleon against Spain. They 
say that there is no principle of patriotism in the heart of a true lover of 
re but impels him to take part with the Mexicans against their in- 
vaders. 

It is tremendous to have a nation engaged in a war which makes its own 
subjects thus cry out to Heaven for the punisliment of their own rulers. O that 
the President and his Cabinet could hear the calm and solemn reviews that 
are every day taken, in the light of God’s word, in private circles, of the 
course they are running, and the crime and guilt to which they are driving 
their country in this war! It is impossible for an administration to prosper, 
which sets against itself the power of the family altar in ten thousand 
households, the power of the word of God, the aspirations of prayer, the 
feelings of outraged charity, the anguish of compassion, the best feelings of 
our nature, pleading for mercy to those miscalled our enemies, whom we 
are trampling into the grave. The same principle which would lead a man 
who should see a great cowardly ruffian beating and maiming a poor de- 
fenceless boy in the street, to interfere for the rescue, and, if possible, pro- 
cure for the ruffian a horse-whipping on the spot, or a place in the state’s 
prison, is roused up in thousands of minds in regard to the shameful, de- 
testable posture of our country beating and murdering the Mexicans. And 
all the outcries of glory, and all the illuminations, cannot conceal the 
shame and the iniquity. 
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It is to be hoped that the heart of the country will speak and act in re- 
gard to this war, in our next Congress. I hear men fervently wishing that 
government were compelled to put a direct tax upon the country for the 
support of it, and then it would speedily cease. ‘The tax must come, in 
one shape or another. The two hundred millions and more, which this 
war will cost, must come out of the pockets of the people; but they do not, as 
yet, see and feel this directly. They would allow no administration, no 
government, no Congress, for the sake of glory, or of party purposes, or of 
sustaining the slave power, to cajole them into the war, or keep them in it 
if they did. Here are men in our village, who now pay a tax of five dollars, 
would have at once to pay fifty, and men who get along with ten, would 
have to pay a hundred, and so all over the country. The war would stop 
at once. So much the greater iniquity upon our Congress, if they continue 
to vote supplies to a government engaged in such a nefarious robbery of 
the people, to murder and destroy our neighbors the Mexicans. 

I did not mean, in this letter, to get so deeply into the popular conversa- 
tion in regard to the war; but it is only a beginning, for the voice of the 
country ought to be heard, and I am sorry to say, it is heard in very few of 
our newspapers. Our newspapers give us the accounts of battles and vic- 
tories, hurrahs and illuminations ; but they do not report the answer of the 
heart of our country to these things. They do not show the shame, the 
anguish, the indignation, with which the progress is viewed, of American 
armies against the rights and liberties of an American republic. These 
reports, instead of awakening enthusiasm, fall upon many hearts like clods 
upon a coffin. Every new mail from our armies is a new page in our cata- 
logue of guilt. People say that they are delighted to find that our regi- 
ments are disbanding ; and they express the wish that every company of 
volunteers may desert the service, so soon as their term of enlistment is up, 
and thus compel our army to suspend operations.” 


Voices from the ballot-bex against the Mexican War.—The abettors of this 
foul and most ingloriously successful war studiously avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, a fair appeal to the people on this issue; but such an issue cannot be 
entirely evaded; and, whenever made at all, it has thus far proved, in the 
older States, a strong, overwhelming current of popular feeling against the 
war. Even in New Hampshire, the very Gibraltar of Northern Democracy, 
the party opposed to the war have recently won a most decisive triumph in 
the election of their candidates for Congress; and the extreme South, 
where the war was at first so fiercely popular, has given of late similar in- 
dications of displeasure at its continuance. The results of elections for 
members of Congress, held in our four largest States since this war began, 
are given in the following table, and very significantly indicate the current 


of popular feeling : 
1846. 1847. 
Whigs. Dem. Whigs. Dem. 
a 21 23 11 
Pennsylvania, . . .. . 12 12 17 7 
BEY 983.6" Ble) iat aid ed 14 1] 10 
SS ss oo einenes 6 ER 14 6 9 
33 61 57 37 


Voices from the Army against this War.—The popularity of this war 
among any portion of our people, has always been more apparent than real. 
It is true that some 200,000 men responded to the first call of our govern- 
ment for 50,000 troops; but the ardor of that day has cooled down into a 
very general reluctance to engage in the war. Even the South-western 
States, where the cauldron of war-zeal for a long time boiled over, have for 
months past shown themselves quite averse to the service; and so far did 
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matters proceed in this direction, that it was gravely proposed, and very 
properly too, in the Legislature of Arkansas last winter, to release felons 
from the state prison on condition of their enlisting for the war against 
Mexico. It was expected, that the soldiers in the field would, on the ex- 
piration of their term, be eager to re-enlist; but scarce a man could be 
prevailed on to stay any longer. All reports from the spot unite in saying, 
that a soldier re-enlisting would be stared at by his comrades as a strange, 
most unaccountable fool; anda late writer from Vera Cruz, one of our 
warriors, says—“ Peace, peace, is the great object of each one’s need. 
Mexicans, Europeans and Americans, all cry peace! A few, only a small 
few, desire war; and I wish it were possible that they alone could be made 
to suffer its weight.” However vicious or desperate may be the mass of 
men now employed as the tools of our government in fighting Mexico, nine in 
ten of them all sincerely wish the war at an end, and probably most of 
them abhor and loathe the work of blood in which they are still engaged. 
On their return, they will doubtless have many a tale of suffering, of atro- 
city and of infamy to relate ; and we hope they will empty the whole bud- 
get of their experience and observation. 


GLEAMS OF HUMANITY IN THIS WAR. 


“During the progress of the siege of Monterey,” says a writer to the 
N. Orleans Delta, “there were constant and affecting evidences of the 
kindness the Mexican women afforded to the soldiers of the American 
army, to the regulars as well as volunteers. When our men and officers 
were passing through the streets of the city, during the most exciting in- 
tervals of the battle, they would run out of their houses with baskets filled 
with bread and cakes of different kinds, and distribute the contents among 
the officers and soldiers, without the reception of fee or reward for their 
kindness. And it can be easily imagined, that these were highly accepta- 
ble donations, inasmuch as many of us at the time were very much re- 
duced in our stock of provisions. There were also many of us, during the 
siege, and after we had entered the city, placed in different yards in the 
place, where we fired fron the tops of the houses upon the Mexican troops, 
who were stationed in the public squares or plazas. 

Here, too, our toils and lassitudes were greatly soothed by the tender 
assiduities of the Mexican females. ‘There were some of them still re- 
maining in the houses which backed upon these yards, who cheerfully ten- 
dered their services to cook for us, receiving a small amount of compensa- 
tion from those who had money, and to those who were destitute of means, 
handing food without any reward whatever. 

The smear ia of the Mexican women was also brightly manifested during 
the most intense heat of the action, in causing the wounded among the 
American soldiers to be removed out of the streets, where they lay weltering 
in their blood, into their own houses, where they carefully and tenderly 
dressed their wounds, and provided them with food and drink. They 
also evinced the most ardent devotion to such of the wounded soldiers 
on the American side as were taken prisoners by the Mexicans, and 
sent to their hospitals, They dressed their wounds, washed their clothes, 
and brought them fruit of different kinds, without any charge for their 
pains. 

In the name of humanity, how was it possible for our soldiers to butcher 
the fathers and brothers, the husbands and sons of such women, and burn 
or batter down their own dwellings over their heads? What monsters 
war makes of men otherwise humane! To what barbarity, to what brutal 
outrages, does it render our nation a party ! 

Occasionally our troops acted out, in spite of war, the real generosity of 
their nature. “The kindness of our men,” says one writer from Cerro 
Gordo, “to the wounded of the enemy was as conspicuous as their forti- 
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tude under suffering. After the battle was over, they could be seen on 
every side, lifting the poor fellows into easier positions, supplying them 
with water, and binding up their wounds. Sturdy fellows, who, a few 
minutes before, were charging against the enemy with the most destruc- 
tive fury, and savage determination, were now transformed by victory into 
kind nurses, who watched over and assisted their wounded enemies with 
the most tender care and solicitude. The circumstances, too, were not 
calculated to arouse very kindly feelings on the part of our men. The 
cowardly advantage taken by the enemy in raising the white flag after 
they had killed so many of our men from their secure defences, and just 
at the time when a bloody vengeance was to be taken for the severe loss 
we had incurred, caused an almost irrepressible excitement and hatred in 
the bosoms of our men. They could scarcely be kept off until the enemy 
were disarmed ; but then they were perfectly safe.” Such facts speak 
well for our soldiers, but serve to show the abominable nature of war. 

‘“‘ As our regiment,” says one writing to the Newark Advertiser from the 
field of Cerro Gordo, under date of April 23, 1847, “ followed and entered 
the works, we had a complete view of the scene of conflict. On my left I 
saw the body of a Mexican General who was shot through the head. 
Wherever the eye fell, there were seen bloody corpses; here lay a Mexican 
soldier with his hands clasped, as in the act of prayer; close by him was 
another who had fallen upon his knees, his head resting against a stone, 
his hands clasped together, as in supplication, and thus had died. No 
doubt the poor fellow had felt that his hurt was mortal, and addressed his 
last thoughts to Heaven. Under my feet lay the remains of one whose 
head had been entirely carried away; and indeed in every direction were 
to be seen these sad evidences of battle. The hill-side was covered with 
the bodies of the fallen. We occupied the field of battle, engaged in bury- 
ing the dead, bringing in and succoring the wounded, and gathering the 
arms which had been left. In the course of the day I eame across two 
Mexican officers who were very badly wounded; they were colonels, and 
one of them aid to the general whose body I had seen on the hill. Fortu- 
nately one of them spoke French, and thus I was enabled to converse with 
them. I had water brought to refresh them, procured litters, and carried 
them to the hospital, where their wounds might be dressed, though I much 
doubt if both of them will recover. They suffered great pain, and, in lift- 
ing them from the ground to be placed on the bier, their groans were heart- 
piercing. Close by them lay several of their men, torn and mutilated by 
shot. How I pitied them! They made signs for drink, which I caused to 
be given them; further aid I could not render. Water at this place was 
difficult to procure, and very muddy; but of this I caused some to be 
brought, and went about the field hunting for the sufferers that I might in 
some degree relieve them, or alleviate their pain. Among those objects of 
sympathy it was delightful to see how soon the fiery passions of our soldiers 
had subsided after the battle, how they were intent upon assisting the 
wounded of the enemy, whom but a few hours before they met in dead] 
combat. With expressions of kindness, and by signs, they manifested their 
better feelings; they brought water, they divided their provisions, they 
made a covering from the sun of boughs of trees, they assisted in every 
way to give comfort to the poor and helpless beings before them. Many 
of these unfortunate mer were left exposed to the sun and dew of night 
for thirty or forty hours before assistance could be given.” | 


Such facts are commonly quoted in commendation of war. Strange per- 
version! Were our troops sent into Mexico to perform such deeds of 
kindness as these? No; but to create the very miseries which the hu- 
manity of our soldiers, when left to themselves, prompted them thus to 
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relieve and soothe. These out-gleamings of humanity in our soldiers just 
show what violence their work of blood had all along been doing to their 
nature, and how much better they were than their savage profession. 
Every such fact is a compliment to the soldier, but a most decisive verdict 
of humanity against the whole custom of war. 

Facts like these suggest, moreover, how easily the people of these two 
republics, could they have come together, and had a full and fair explana- 
tion, might have settled all their difficulties without one drop ef blood. 
The mischief on each side originated with rulers, selfish, unprincipled 
demagogues, men who care not for the treasures or blood of the people, if 
they can only get or keep office; a set of wholesale, gigantic villains, 
compared with whose guilt that of the common robber and murderer is 
virtue itself. 








A Goop Omen.—A class of political reformers, somewhat agrarian in 
their notions, have been for several years publishing in New York a paper 
called Young America, in which, among other things that are not at all to 
our liking, they advocate two measures that would do more than almost 
any thing else to insure our permanent prosperity—“ direct taxation, and 
the abolition of the standing army and navy.” . God speed a reform like this 
all over Christendom! It would of itself suffice well nigh to prevent all 
war between Christian nations. Make them get all their money from 
the people by direct taxes; compel them invariably to pay as they go; 
allow them neither fleets nor armies on purpose to fight; and we doubt 
whether this brutal method of settling national disputes would not in less 
than fifty years be entirely abandoned. If the people of England had been 
obliged to pay from their own pockets on the spot, more than one million 
dollars every day for twenty-two years, would they have consented or sub- 
mitted to such and so long continued wars with France? If our people 
were compelled in like manner to pay for this Mexican war, would it ever 
have come ? 


Wuat 1s THE Use ?—We have been fighting Mexico some fifteen 
months, every battle a victory, every siege or assault a capture; and now, 
after the sacrifice of more than 20,000 lives on both sides, and probably 
one hundred millions of money on our part alone, we press the originators 
and supporters of this suicidal war to tell us what good it has done, or 
what possible advantage it is likely to secure that might not have been ob- 
tained without bloodshed. 


Mexican News.—It is our business not to record the passing war-news 
of the day, but to use the incidental facts and general results, when fully 
ascertained, as so many arguments for peace. Such has been our uniform 
course; and such will be the aim and drift of our proposed Review of the 
Mexican War. 
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PHILANTHROPY PLEADING FOR PEACE WITH MEXICO. 


Tue following memorials from the London Peace Society to ten differ- 
ent governments, have been forwarded to us by its Secretary ; and we pub- 
lish them with much pleasure as documents which our successors in the 
work of peace will be glad to consult. 


To the Hon. James K. Polk, President of the United States of America: 


The Committee of the “Society for the promotion of permanent and 
universal Peace,” instituted in London in the year 1816, desire most re- 
spectfully to convey to you the sentiments which pervade their own minds, 
and those of the Christian people of this country, as to the war at present 
carried on by the American Government against the Republic of Mexico. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood, that the society which we repre- 
sent, is not formed for any national, political, or sectarian objects ; but is 
based upon the principle, that all war is inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christianity and the true interests of mankind; and that our object includes 
the entire abolition of the system and practice of war throughout the 
whole world. It is to us an occasion of deep and unfeigned regret, that 
there is not one of the Governments of the world which has not been im- 
plicated in the guilt of war; and, were it not that we have been in the 
habit of remonstrating with our own Government upon this subject, we 
should feel that we were altogether unwarranted in addressing ourselves 
to you. 

We had contemplated to have taken this step at an earlier period 
of the struggle to which we have referred; but we had earnestly 
hoped that the sentiments of the Christian people of America, would long 
ere this have prevailed to secure an amicable adjustment of the points at 
issue between the two sister countries. 

We do not propose to offer an opinion upon the subjects of difference 
between the two Governments ; but we feel it to be our duty, as in the fear 
of God, who has “made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell upon 
the face of the earth,” and constrained by the love of our common Savior, 
who is also “the Savior of all men,” to submit to you, and through you 
to the Government at the head of which you are at present placed, wheth- 
er these proceedings be not in direct antagonism to the genius and spirit 
of the Christian religion, and to the avowed principles of the American 
Constitution ; and whether you ought not to adopt prompt and decisive 
measures for terminating the frightful scenes of bloodshed and suffering 
which mark the path of your conquering armies, 

In this moment of your vietory, we would most earnestly and respectful- 
ly entreat you to display a truly magnanimous and Christian spirit, by at 
once offering to the Mexicans such terms as they can scarcely fail to ac- 
cept, and by declaring your determination to abandon at once all appeal to 
military force, and to settle the disputed questions, should any such still 
arise, by referring the whole case to the arbitration of two or three friend- 
ly powers. We cannot but think that such steps as these would secure to 
the American people a distinction among the nations of the earth far more 
valuable than any thing that can be acquired by military triumphs, and 
would tend, by its influence on other countries, to discourage the unchris- 
tian practice of war, and to secure to the nations the unspeakable blessings 
of permanent and universal peace. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
JOHN JEFFERSON, Sec’y. 
19, New Broad Street, London, June 14, 1847. 
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To the Hon. Santa Anna, President of the Republic of Mexico : 


The Memorial of the Committee, &c., respectfully showeth, that your 
memorialists are united in the conviction that the system and practice of 
war are opposed to the principles of the Christian religion, and every way 
injurious to the true interests of mankind ; and that its object includes the 
entire abolition of the system and practice of war throughout the whole 
world. 

It is not at all, therefore, the province of your memorialists to offer any 
opinion upon the precise subjects in dispute between the Mexican Repub- 
lic and the United States of America; but we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing to you how deeply we are pained by the existence and protracted 
continuance of the war in which you are at present engaged. 

Most deeply do we deplore the large amount of privation and suffering 
which is thus inflicted, and, to a great extent, upon those who are innocent 
and unoffending as to the cause of the war, whatever that cause may be, 
and still more, the fearful sacrifice of human life, which the religion of our 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, teaches us to regard as sacred, and of ines- 
timable worth ; and most earnestly do we desire to see this mournful state 
of things brought to a speedy close. 

Your memorialists disclaim every thing like a right to interfere, as be- 
tween your nation and America, nor have they any such power of inter- 
ference ; but they do, most respectfully and fervently, as men and Chris- 
tians, implore you to use your utmost endeavors to secure a total and im- 
mediate suspension of hostilities, and to seek the adjustment of the exist- 
ing differences by mutual negotiation, or by referring them to the arbitra- 
tion of one or more friendly powers, with the distinct and full understand- 
ing that both parties will abide by the decision. 

Your memorialists cannot but hope that this mode of settling interna- 
tional disputes, or some other of an equally pacific and purely moral char- 
acter, will soon be adopted by all the nations of the earth, instead of hav- 
ing recourse to the barbarous and unchristian practice of war. 

Your memorialists are firmly persuaded, that the course of procedure 
which they thus venture to recommend, would yield you the highest satis- 
faction, and secure that state of settled and permanent peace which you 
cannot but ardently desire; and allow us to suggest, in conclusion, that 
any sacrifice which such a course may involve, is trivial indeed, when com- 
pared with the dreadful calamities inseparable from war. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
JOHN JEFFERSON, Sec’y. 

19, New Broad street, London, June 14, 1847. 





To the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, First Lord af the Treasury, and the 
other Right Hon. Members of Her Majesty’s Government : 


The Memorial of the Committee, &c., most respectfully showeth, that 
your memorialists regard with deep regret, the continuance of the struggle 
between the United States of America and the Republic of Mexico, as 
furnishing, at every step of its progress, painful proof of the utterly un- 
christian and injurious nature of war, and as tending to provoke yet fur- 
ther hostilities, 

Your memorialists have learned, with much satisfaction, that her Majes- 
ty’s Government have once and again offered their friendly mediation be- 
tween these two contending powers; and they are not insensible to the 
delicacy and difficulty of your position, now that such mediation has been 
virtually refused. 

Strongly convinced, however, as they are, that it is always honorable, 
yea, more, that it is eminently Christian, to persevere in efforts for the wel- 
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fare of others, though they may not immediately succeed, your memorial- 
ists venture to submit to the Right Honorable members of her Majesty’s 
Government, whether the renewal of their proffered mediation be not ve 
desirable, accompanied, it may be, with a recommendation that, should this 
mediation be not accepted, they will submit the matters in dispute to the 
arbitration of some ia friendly power or powers. . 

Your memorialists would, in conclusion, express their earnest desire that 
the British Government will employ their most earnest and decided en- 
deavors to arrange all its own differences with other powers, whenever any 
shall arise, by mutual negotiation, or by reference of such differences to 
arbitration, and that they will use their best influence to induce all other 
Governments to act upon the same principles. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
JOHN JEFFERSON, Sec’y. 

19, New Broad street, London, June 14, 1847. 





To His Majesty, Louis Philippe, King of the French, &c., &c., &c. 


The Memorial of the Committee, &c., humbly showeth, that your memor- 
ialists have the privilege to represent the opinions of large numbers of 
Christians both in England and other countries, who regard war as alto- 
gether opposed to the teaching and spirit of the Christian religion, and to 
the true interests of mankind. 

Your memorialists reflect, with much satisfaction, on the general preva- 
lence of peace in Europe, during a period of more than thirty years, and 
derive hence strong encouragement to hope that the great powers of 
Europe will never again be arrayed against each other. 

Your memorialists are, however, always pained at the existence of 
war, even though it be carried on upon a smaller scale than heretofore; be- 
lieving, as they do, that it is always a great moral evil, alike offensive to 
Almighty God, and prejudicial to the true interests of men. 

At the present time your memorialists have especially to deplore the 
continuance of a state of open war between the United States of America 
and the Republic of Mexico. 

Your memorialists venture, therefore, most respectfully and earnestly to 
invite you, Sire, and the rulers of other great nations, to recommend, in a 
spirit of friendship and love, to these belligerent powers, a total and im- 
mediate suspension of hostilities, and the adoption of vigorous measures to 
decide whatever points of dispute there may be, by moral and pacific 
means alone; by mutual negotiation, if possible; and, failing in this, by 
referring them to the arbitration of one or more friendly powers. 

Your memorialists would only add the expression of their earnest hope, 
that the day is not far distant when the Governments of the civilized world 
will unite in a general agreement, by treaty or otherwise, to refer all cases 
of dispute to arbitration, upon the recognized principles of international 
justice and law, agreeably to the recommendation of the General Conven- 
tion of the Friends of Peace, held in London, in the year 1843, which 
your memorialists had the honor of placing under your Majesty’s at- 
tention. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
JOHN JEFFERSON, Sec’y. 

19, New Broad street, London, June 14, 1847. 


The foregoing was also sent (appropriately addressed) to the Emperor of 
Austria, the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, the King of the 
Netherlands, the King of the Belgians, and the King of Sweden. 
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Lonpon Peace Socrery.—The Annual Report, contained in the 
Herald for June of twice the usual size, shows more attempted, more ac- 
complished, and more in progress or prospect for the cause, than we recollect 
to have found in any former report of this able and indefatigable Society. 
It gives a brief but comprehensive and cheering view of what our devoted 
co-workers in England are doing both at home and on the continent. The 
Society’s receipts were £2,148, or about $10,000, thrice as large as our 
own the last year. Addresses were made by the President Cares 
Hinptey, M. P., Rev. Messrs. Avetine and Burnet, JosErpH BRoTHER- 
ron, M. P., J. T. Price and J. S. Bucxinenam, Esqrs.,and Messrs. Exrav 
Burritt and Henry Crarr from the U.S. We shall be glad to find 
space for extracts from the report and speeches, 





DereRRED.—We reluctantly postpone, besides other articles, a large 
number of resolutions on Peace, especially by ecclesiastical bodies. 





Funps.—We are thankful to our friends for the degree of liberality 
shown to our cause during the last two months; but we ought to say, 
that a tenfold increase of means is necessary to meet all its demands at 
the present crisis. Besides our ordinary operations, we are anxious (1) to 
put our Peace Manual in every Sabbath School through the land, but 
especially throughout the Great Valley of the West; (2) to furnish with a 
copy every one of our thirty thousand ministers of the Gospel; and (3) to 
send a few agents through the South and West, as pioneers of efficient 
operations in those parts of our country. The way is already open, or 
fast opening, for these and many other hopeful movements in behalf of 
our cause. 


~~ ~~ 





Receipts from June 10 to Aug. 10. 


John Lee, Pres. Lond. Peace Soc. Providence, R.1.,W.S. Greene, 2 00 
by John Tappan, Boston, $25 00 S. 8S. Wardwell, 2 00 
New London, Ct., ‘TT. W. Williams, 25 00 V. Carr, 2 00 
N. P. Haven, 10 00 S. Hutchins, 2 00 
Joseph Hurlburt, 5 00 Friend, 2 00 
Others, 14 00 G. Congdon, 2 00 

New York city, A. Lester, 10 00 E. W. Fletcher, 2 00 
H. Dwight, Jr. 10 00 Others, 9 00 
Lewis Tappan, for publens., 10 00} Wrentham, M. Everett, 2 00 
Dwight Lathrop, 5 00 Edwin Ide, 2 00 
Cash, (J, R.) 5 00 Howard Mann, 3 00 
Drake Mills, 5 00 A. & G.S. Blake, 5 00 
Others, 5 50 Sally Blake, 2 00 

Athens, Ga., J. Flournoy, 5 00 Ww. F. R., 2 00 
Worcester, Sarah Waldo, 50 00 Others, 10 00 
Providence, R. 1., Benj. White, 10 00 | Foxborough, Q. Carey, 2 00 
Josiah Chapin, (for 2 years,) 10 00 D. Carpenter, 5 00 

Benj. ad 10 00 Others, 16 00 

W. J. King, 5 00} Fairhaven, S. Allen, 2 00 
ye Chapin, 5 00 Others, 3 00 

S. Salisbury, 2 00] New Bedford, W. C. Taber, 5 00 

A. C. Barstow, 4 00 C. Grinnell, 5 00 

C. H. Dabney, 3 00 Geo. Howland, Jr., 5 00 

J. H. Mason, 3 00 P. Anthony, 5 00 
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New Bedford, John Perkins, $4 00) Philadelphia, Moses Brown, $5 00 
Alex. Read, 5 00| Dedham, James Downing, 5 00 
1). R. Greene, 5 00| Newport, N. H., J. Mason, 2 00 
Elijah Colby, 3 00 By Rev. W. H. Dal 
A Friend, : ~ N. England Village, 325 . 
J. B. Congas, Southboro’ 13 43 
A. H. Seabury, : bs Waterford, 3 25 
ie Seay Southbridge, 9 87—29 80 
Others, 8 50 ‘ 7 
Farmington, Ct., A. Thomson, 3 00 By Rev. H. B. Prerpont ; ort mis- 
Abington, Mrs. M. Hunt. 5 00 carried, and hence % here. 
Mrs. Edward Cobb, 5 00/ Peterboro’, N. Y., G. Smith, $10 00 
John Nash, 3 00! Uxbridge, col., 4 47 
Joseph Cleverly, 3 00 Troy, N. Y., a friend, 1 00 
William Ripley, 2 00! Union Corners, N. Y., do, 1 00 
J. Whitmarsh, 2 00 Brighton, N. Y., 1 42 
Others, 8 80! Warsaw, N. ¥.,Cong.Ch., 2 50 
North Abington, James Ford, Jr., 3 00 I. Darling, 2 00 
Polly Shaw, 2 00! Albion, N. Y., Presb.Ch., 2 43 
Josiah Shaw, 3 00! Hopewell, N. Y., Presb. Ch. 5 75 
Others, 8 75| Fowlersville, N. Y., Presb. Ch., 1 25 
East Abington, Collection, 25 62 John M. Beach, 1 00 
Sharon, bestia 3 50 Josiah Andrews, 1 00 
Peterboro’, N. Y., Gerrit Smith, 20 00 Frederick Butler, 1 00 
Geneva, N.Y., C. A. Cook, to con. Bristol, N. Y., Friends, 3 00 
his son Henry Coox L. M. 25 00! Geneva, N. Y., Mr. Wilder, 1 00 
Easton, Lincoln Drake, 10 00 Chili, N. Y., Meth. Ch., ” 300 
Oliver Ames, 15 00) Ogden, N. Y., Presb. Ch., 3 00 
John A. Peckham, 2 00) Smithville, Ala. Bap. Ch., to 
John M. Sanger, 2 00) con. Rev. R.C. Palmer, L.M.20 00 
B. Dean, 2 00/ Elba, N. Y., Presb, Ch., to con. 
Others, _ 14 00| “Rey. G. S. Corwin, L.M., 20 00 
North Bridgewater, Jesse Perkins, 5 00 Samuel H. Andrews, to 
Eliza C. Ford, 5 00! con. himself a L. M. 20 00 
Josiah W. Kingman, 5 00! Nunda, N.¥., Presb. Ch., 11 00 
Franklin Ames, 2 00 Richmond, N. Y. 4 00 
David Howard, 2 00 Le Roy, N. Y., F 3 00 
W. F. Brett, 2 00! Honeo 7 ws 1 94 
Sylv. French, 2 00! Oakfield, N. Y., Presb. Ch., 1 66 
Bela Keith, 2 00! Batavia, N. Y., Meth. Ch., 1 96 
Others, 23 57 Others, 4 00 
East Bridgewater, 18 25) Clinton, N. Y., James Pierpont, 
Malone, N.Y... F. Woodruff, |= 200! “to con. himselfa L.M. 20 00-152 38 
Bro i ion ab | or pation, se 81, 
10 0 . . 
Boston, Jacob Bancroft, , 5 00 included in the above,) ala 
Warren Burton, 2 00 $827 99 





{L> The American Peace Society, taking as the basis of co-operation the principle 
that war is inconsistent with Christianity, and the true interests of mankind, confines its 
efforts to the one object of preventing international wars, and has nothing to do with 
any of the popular theories respecting capital punishment, anti-government, or non- 
resistance, but invites all who favor its object, to unite with the Society by the payment 
of $2 as an annual subscription, or $20 as a life-membership. 








Trrms.—Advocate of Peace, monthly, or a double No. once in two months, making 
a volume in two years, One Dollar in advance. 
Book of Peace, 12 mo, 606 pp., $1 00 | Hancock on Peace, . x - 0% 
Congress of Nations, 8 vo, large, . 2 50 | Dymond on War, . . . * 20 
Upham on Peace, . ‘ 6 - 38] Peace Manual, . ; 4 He % 20 
Tracts (64 in all) at 12 pp. foracent. A discount for gratuitous distribution. 
Beston, 21 Cornhill, Geo. C. Beckwith, Cor. Sec., W. C. Brown, Assist. Treasurer. 
New York, M. W. Dodd, Brick Ch. Chapel, near the City Hall. 
Puitape crnia, Henry Longstreth, 347 Market St. 





PosTacz—same as newspapers, by a decision of the P. M. Gen’l, as conveying news. 








